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THE ORIENTAL WAR. 



By HIS EXCELLENCY THE JAPANESE MINISTER AT WASHING- 
TON, S. KUEINO. 



In commenting upon the war between Japan and China I 
must confess that I find the task more difficult than I anticipated 
when I undertook it. The fact that recourse to this method of 
utterance is in some sense a violation of diplomatic usage and tra- 
dition does not constitute all the difficulty. At a time like this, 
when such grave issues hang in the balance, an apparent indiscre- 
tion of this nature may be f orgiv en to one who seeks to appeal to 
intelligent public opinion, not in a disputatious spirit, but with 
firm confidence in his country's cause, and with the purpose of 
making its rightfulness clear to others. The doubt I have to 
overcome is more formidable than any question of propriety, and 
arises from the fear that the office which I have the honor to hold 
may cause too much significance to be attached to words which 
have no official weight, but which are merely the expression of 
personal opinion. If those who do me the favor to read these 
lines will bear this in mind, they may rest assured in turn that 
no effort will be spared on my part to free what is herein said from 
any trace of prejudice or unseemly partisanship. 

Every loyal Japanese naturally hopes for his country's success 
in the present struggle. After that the desire nearest to his 
heart must be the wish that the intelligent, thinking world shall 
understand and appreciate the weighty reasons which have caused 
Japan to allow her quarrel with China to be submitted to the 
arbitrament of war. No one understands better than the Japan- 
ese government and the Japanese people that, no matter how 
serious the quarrel, war should be the last recourse, to be resorted 
to only when every other mode of settlement has failed. It 
would be a sad thing for them if, even amid the plaudits which 
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now greet their victories, they were not certain that right is on 
their side. It is precisely because we feel that right is on our 
side that we have gone so far and ventured so much in the 
present crisis. 

This assertion naturally brings to mind a statement that has 
not infrequently been made concerning the causes of the war. It 
has been charged that Japan is imbued with a spirit of Jingoism ; 
that she courted war with China and did nothing to avoid it ; and 
that this national tendency was reinforced by the necessity of 
seeking foreign conquest in order to avoid complications which 
threatened domestic revolution. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth than this charge. The most charitable excuse to be 
made for it is the total lack of knowledge of Japan's real condi- 
tion upon which it rests. It has its origin in a complete misap- 
prehension of the extent and effect of the political agitation which 
has on several occasions occurred in Japan since the establishment 
of a parliamentary government. The gravity of the charge must 
be my excuse for a moment's digression. 

The transformation through which Japan has passed during 
the past four decades is a story that has been often told. Al- 
though the harsher among our critics do not admit all the claims 
we think our progress has entitled us to make, no one will say 
that we have not gone far and sacrificed much to attain our 
ideal. Nor can any one claim that our designs have been carried 
out in a haphazard or desultory fashion. The same object has 
been held consistently in view throughout, the elevation of Japan 
to a place among the sisterhood of civilized states. It would 
have been fatuitous to hope that so many and such great changes 
could have been made without some disturbance and agitation ; 
but our country has passed through the ordeal without serious 
harm, and each step forward has been an advance towards greater 
enlightenment, greater liberty, and more strongly assured na- 
tional prosperity. The throne has a firm foundation in the 
affection and reverence of the people, and no act of our Emperor 
has endeared him more to his loving subjects than the voluntary 
and unsolicited surrender of a portion of the Imperial preroga- 
tives for the purpose of establishing a constitutional form of 
government. That surrender was not the result of any sudden 
political exigency, but was the full fruition of a plan graciously 
promulgated by his Majesty more than twenty-live years ago. 
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A parliament implies parties, and these the new order of 
things has naturally and properly brought to Japan, with all the 
heated political contests to which even favored lands like this are 
not strangers. But at no time since the first parliament met has 
the stability of the State been threatened, and at no time has 
the government been menaced by revolution. We are adapting 
ourselves to the new order of things to the best of our ability, 
and, I think I can safely say, with a very fair degree of success. 

To notice another and a similar charge, which has been often 
repeated, it can be denied with equal emphasis that Japan, in 
undertaking this war with China, has been moved by a vain- 
glorious desire to usurp the leading r61e in the East, or, as a 
distinguished writer has put it, to "play to the gallery." Japan 
has long recognized the fact that, so far as Korea is concerned, 
her interests and the interests of China are substantially identi- 
cal. Neither needs that country for any purpose of practical 
aggrandizement, and self-protection dictates to both a friendly 
and helpful attitude toward their weaker neighbor. The con- 
sistent course of my government ever since this question has 
come prominently to the front proves the truth of this state- 
ment. In 1875, in 1883, and again in 1884, Japan had ample 
reason for making war, if conquest had been her object. That 
she did not do so can only be reasonably ascribed to her desire 
to adhere to the line of action she had mapped out for her- 
self, and which she has followed undeviatingly. If China had 
joined her loyally and effectively in carrying out that policy, 
there would have been no war, for there would have been no 
Korean question. 

The author to whom I have already alluded, whom natural 
aptitude, close study, and brilliant literary ability have com- 
bined to fit for the task of dealing in a masterly manner with 
Eastern questions (I hardly need say I refer to Mr. Curzon), has 
said that China regretted the surrender of her suzerainty over 
Korea, as consummated by the negotiation of the Korean trea- 
ties, and sought to retrieve her position by interfering in Korean 
affairs in order to demonstrate that her supremacy was unim- 
paired. Of the propriety and dignity, not to say the utility, of 
the methods which she adopted to accomplish this end, — the sur- 
reptitious maintenance of an armed force in Korea, the forcible 
abduction and deportation of the Tai-wun-Kun, the secret politi- 
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cal intrigues set on foot by Chinese agents, the petty criminal 
spite shown to the remains of Kim-Ok-Kiun, — I leave others to 
judge. Of the unhappy results which can be directly traced to 
this insincere and mischievous course, the Dresent war is an elo- 
quent witness. 

It should not be forgotten that Japan's interest in Korea is 
neither " academic " nor " sentimental." She surrendered any 
claim she might have had to suzerainty when she concluded the 
treaty of 1876. In lieu of that ancient claim she has secured by 
legitimate means interests in Korea second to those of no other 
nation. In addition to these interests, geographical position and 
the resultant considerations of national defence, make the affairs 
of Korea of as much moment to her as those of Egypt or of 
Afghanistan are to Great Britain. Self-respect, self-interest, and 
self-protection forced her into the position she assumed, after she 
had done all that was consistent with national dignity and honor 
to settle her differences with China and to avoid an actual 
rupture. 

Japan and China have a great deal in common, and in the past 
Japan owed much to China. But the two peoples differ greatly in 
many ways, and of recent years their paths have diverged more and 
more widely. I have already said something of the progress of 
Japan since she emerged from a state of almost complete isolation. 
The sturdy conservatism of China is not less a subject of wonder. 
The difference between the two peoples consists in this : that the 
Japanese realized the perils of their former condition, and sought 
to obtain the benefits of western civilization ; while the Chinese 
are perfectly contented to remain as they are, and have no desire 
to depart from traditional methods. The practical results of these 
diverse national tendencies have been signally emphasized by re- 
cent occurrences. The success that has thus far crowned the 
arms of Japan, for example, has been attributed to the warlike 
spirit of her people. In a measure this is correct, but to a greater 
extent Japan's success is due to laborious and patient adherence 
to a systematic plan of military organization as a component, but 
by no means the principal, part of the general scheme of national 
development and progress. The ancient samurai of Japan were 
conspicuous for their bravery and warlike accomplishments, but 
they did not by any means form the bulk of the nation, and many, 
perhaps the majority, of those who are now serving in the army 
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and navy of Japan are from that part of the population which 
under the ancient feudal regime, wherein the rights and duties of 
all classes were minutely prescribed and rigorously observed, did 
not -even have the privilege of bearing arms. 

China, on the other hand, has men and ships and abundant 
resources, and no one can truthfully accuse her people of cowardice. 
The history of Gordon alone would be suflBcient refutation of such 
a charge, for it proves conclusively that even although their sys- 
tem of ethics may render the Chinese averse to the profession of 
arms, that system can on occasion belaid aside with very excellent 
results. And, moreover, if recent events have shown that China 
has now ventured upon war with soldiers badly armed, poorly 
drilled and ill provisioned, it is not because there has not been an 
ample show of preparation for war in China within the past few 
years. The figures are not at hand, and it would doubtless be im- 
possible to obtain them, but I am certain that I do not err when 
I state that China for many years has spent far more money than 
Japan upon her army and her navy. ^Nevertheless, under the 
system which prevails in China in all branches of the public ser- 
vice, such expenditures apparently count for little in time of real 
need. With a form of government which even the invading con- 
queror was forced to adopt ; with a code of morals which has been 
esteemed worthy of the highest commendation; and certainly with 
no lack of natural intelligence or of executive ability, China finds 
that these avail her nothing, because of the corruption which has 
permeated every portion of the body-politic. 

It may perhaps be thought by some to be in bad taste to thus 
criticise one's enemy. But I can sincerely disclaim any thought 
of a pretence to superiority over those whose motives and actions I 
am attempting to analyze. The facts I recite are patent to all ; 
the lesson they teach has an important bearing not alone upon 
the present struggle, but also upon the events which led to it. It 
shows us that China, with all her warlike preparations and with 
all the power and prestige which her immense population and her 
great riches give her, is not capable of adequately defending herself 
against an enemy numerically much weaker than herself and not 
possessing a tithe of Jier wealth. Yet this is the government 
which assumed to control the destinies of the Korean kingdom, 
to guard it against aggression, and to protect it in the paths of 
peace and prosperity. If China can do so little for herself in her 
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own hour of need, if the faults of her rule become so glaringly 
apparent at the first touch of adversity, what, we may ask, could 
she do for her whilom proteg&, aimlessly yet earnestly striving 
for better things, save to check every aspiration for improvement, 
to perpetuate every ancient evil, and finally to surrender the poor 
victim, a sheep ready for the shearer, to the first comer strong 
enough to enforce his demands ? 

There is another phase of the war between Japan and China 
upon which a certain amount of stress has been laid. It has 
been predicted that although Japan might at first be victorious, 
China's hoarded wealth and teeming millions would in the end 
overwhelm her adversary. It is not given to every man to be a 
prophet, or the son of a prophet, and war is not a safe subject 
upon which to hazard prophecy. Of such predictions it is 
sufficient to say that they would be notable for the ignorance 
they display as regards the ordinary progress of warfare, were it 
not for the still more extraordinary theory which they involve on 
the subject of national redemption. They assume, for example, 
that the Chinese administration, permeated as it is by corruption 
and incapacity, is to spring into rejuvenated vigor and efficiency 
under the spur of disaster and defeat. 

They take it for granted, also, that Japan will stand idly by 
while this is going on, without seeking to profit by the advan- 
tages which her arms have won for her. To say the least of it, 
the assumption is a violent one. Of what effect, it may be asked, 
is China's vast reserve of strength if her rulers do not know how 
to utilize it ? If after years of preparation and the expenditure 
of vast sums of money, the Chinese Government can only muster 
a comparatively small force of trained soldiers, or gather together 
not more than a fragmentary part of the stores and munitions ob- 
tained at such great cost, who will say that better results can be 
achieved in the midst of the distress and confusion of serious re- 
verses ? Such an assumption is purely conjectural, and would 
hardly be worthy of serious notice, did it not involve another hy- 
pothesis ; that is to say, that Japan has entered upon a war of 
conquest and of selfish aggrandizement. A war of that kind must 
necessarily be protracted, and it is only in such a war that this 
supposititious recuperative power would have the opportunity of 
displaying itself. There is nothing either in the course of events 
or in the declarations of the Japanese Government to justify such 
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a supposition. Certainly that is not tlie view wliicli tlie Japanese 
people take of the matter. We are not waging a war of conquest 
or of aggrandizement, but fighting for a principle which involyes 
our own safety and wellbeing. If we had challenged China to 
this conflict with only the advantage which our military superior- 
ity gives us, and if we continued the contest from mere greed of 
conquest, we might have reason to dread the recuperative power 
which wealth and numbers give, and, even more, the disapproval 
which sooner or later overtakes him who provokes an unjust 
quarrel. 

For proof that Japan has never sought to provoke such a 
quarrel we can refer to our efforts during the past quarter of a 
century to establish a cordial understanding with China. The 
mutual benefit of friendship and of a helpful and neighborly 
spirit between two nations who have so many interests in com- 
mon has been one of the motive powers of our state policy. This 
has been the sentiment of the men who have done most to develop 
and to direct public opinion in Japan, and our leading statesmen 
and thinkers have attempted to guide the nation's course upon 
these lines. But their advances have met with cold suspicion or 
with words that had no tangible result. The attitude of China 
has been most peculiar, at times apparently friendly, frequently 
tinged by a hardly concealed hostility, and never marked by the 
genuine warmth of sincere good-feeling. She has seemed incapa- 
ble of understanding or of forgiving Japan's abandonment of an- 
cient standards. She has hovered between perplexity and disdain, 
and at times has assumed the airs of a stern schoolmistress aston- 
ished and dismayed by the incomprehensible actions of an errant 
scholar. Japan has borne this treatment with equanimity, con- 
fident in the belief that finally even Chinese conservatism must 
yield to the impact of modern ideas. But the task has not been 
an easy one, and there have been occasions when her patience has 
been taxed to the utmost. The crisis came in Korea, where, after 
years of endeavor to establish a state of things which would be 
beneficial to all three countries, Japan found herself confronted 
by a manifestation of arrogance and duplicity which threatened 
to perpetuate a chaotic condition of affairs wherein lurked the 
gravest dangers to herself, and to China, also, if she had but real- 
ized it. To have yielded then would have been to abandon inter- 
ests that were vital to the wellbeing of the empire. Japan did 
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not hesitate, bat stood firmly on her rights, leaving to China the 
responsibility of deciding whether the difficulty should be honor- 
ably and peacefully adjusted or whether it should be allowed to 
drift to an open rupture. 

The decision has been made, and the two leading nations of 
the Bast, after centuries of peace, are arrayed against each other 
in open hostility. Both have hazarded much upon the fortunes 
of war, but it seems to me that the world at large will gain much 
more by the victory of one than by that of the other. For I 
trust I may say, without appearing to be boastful, that this war 
is in some measure a struggle between the forces of modern civ- 
ilization and the vis inertim of a conservatism the strongest and 
most stubborn the svorld has ever seen. The advance of the one 
may be checked by the stolid resistance of the other, yet in that 
case not Japan alone, but in the end China also, will be the loser, 
for victory in her case will give renewed life to that spirit of in- 
tolerance which has hitherto been an insuperable bar to her 
progress, whil^ defeat will make the truth clear even to the most 
obstinate and cause the obstacles to national development to dis- 
appear in the conflict. I do not mean to say that it is Japan's 
design to act as the regenerator of China any more than it is 
her purpose to wage a war of conquest or of selfish aggrandize- 
ment. The one attempt would be as presumptuous as the other 
would be culpable. Japan is contending for the protection of her 
rights, and for that alone ; but, unless all auguries fail, in her vic- 
tory in this war the truly sincere friends of China may see the 
brightest hope for the future of that country. 

S. KUEINO. 



